INDEX 


A. 

Advantages  to  he  derived  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  from  the  late  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  no¬ 
ticed,  345. 

Analogy  considered  as  a  Guide  to 
Truth,  noticed,  171. 

Ancient  Law,  by  Henry  S.  Maine, 
noticed,  175. 

Andrew,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  article  by, 
177. 

Auberlen’s  Apology  for  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  noticed,  519. 

B. 

Bannerman  on  Inspiration,  noticed, 
850. 

Beecher,  Edward,  D.D.,  article  by, 
284. 

Bengel,  J.  A.,  Life  of,  by  Dr.  0. 
Wachter,  noticed,  695. 

Bethune's  Lectures  on  the  Heidelburg 
Catechism,  noticed,  174. 

Bible  Hand-book,  by  Joseph  Angus, 
noticed,  698. 

BUchner  on  Force  and  Material, 
noticed,  347. 

C. 

Calixtus,  George,  article  on,  315. 

Christianity,  its  Permanence,  article 
on,  223. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  Life  of,  by 
W.  Forsyth,  noticed,  696. 

Clemens  Romanus,  an  Apologetical 
Study,  arti<jle  on,  by  Dr.  D.  W. 
Simon,  353  ;  life  of  Clement,  353 ; 
genuineness  of  First  Epistle,  353  ; 
early  opinions  regarding  Clement 
and  his  epistles,  354  ;  contents  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  355 ;  doctrinal  views  of  Clem¬ 
ent,  359 ;  general  character  of 
them,  359  ;  his  representations  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  360 ;  Christ’s 
relations  to  God,  360;  Christ 
greater  than  the  angels,  361 ;  God’s 
begotten  Son,  361 ;  Christ  a  mere 
instrument  of  God,  363 ;  Christ 


designated  as  Kvpios,  365  ;  Christ’s 
pre-existence,  character,  and  en¬ 
dowments,  36  7 ;  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  men,  369 ;  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  representations 
of  Clement,  370;  personality  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  371 ;  his 
personality  in  general,  371 ;  three 
operations  ascribed  to  the  Spirit, 
373  ;  the  Trinity,  374  ;  the  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  375  ;  justification 
by  faith,  376  ;  the  resurrection, 
379  ;  position  and  character  of 
Clement,  380;  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  Epistle,  382 ;  con¬ 
temporary  Christian  writings,  384 ; 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Clement’s 
being  a  fair  representative  of  his 
contemporaries  by  Baur  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  387  ;  refutation  of  this  ob¬ 
jection,  388 ;  the  primary  aim  of 
Christianity  practical,  389;  must 
take  its  root  first  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  389 ;  doctrinal  dis¬ 
tinctness  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
writings,  390  ;  development  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  under  the  apostles  full 
and  varied,  and  such  as  would 
afterwards  decline,  392 ;  recapitu¬ 
lation,  394. 

Congregationalism  and  Councils,  Phi¬ 
losophy  of,  article  on,  -384. 

D. 

Defence  of  the  Principal  Doctrine 
of  Christianity,  by  Prof.  Held, 
noticed,  692 

Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Roberts,  D.D.,  noticed,  698. 

E. 

Early  Pagan  and  Jewish  Opinions 
concerning  Christ  and  Christians, 
by  Aim,  noticed,  348. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  150,  513, 
679,  681. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Archaeology  and 
Travel,  works  on,  by  Joseph  P. 
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Thompson  D.D.,  C84  ;  Mdlanges 
Ejrjplolouupies  by  Chabas,  C84  ; 
work  of  Brugsfh  on  Egyptian  Cal¬ 
endars,  C87  ;  Robinson’s  I^hysical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  689. 

Ellicoti's  Co.’nmcn.'ane.s-,  noticed,  527. 

Evidences  of  the  Truth  o  f  Christian¬ 
ity  incidentally  supplied  by  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  by  Dr.  Sepp,  no¬ 
ticed,  692. 

Examination  of  the  Various  Head¬ 
ings  of  1  Timothy  ill.  16,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  William  W.  Ward,  1 ;  (he 
question  lies  between  Ss  and  3edr, 

1 ;  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  does  not  rest  on  any  one 
text,  1  ;  the  authority  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts  in  identifying  the  original 
text  paramount  to  all  others,  2 ; 
reading  found  in  the  Alexandrian 
Ms.,  or  Codex  A,  2 ;  statements  in 
regard  to  this  reading  by  Wetstein 
and  Berriman,  4  ;  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Henderson,  6  ;  reatl- 
ing  found  in  Codex  C,  or  Eph- 
raemi  Syri,  8  ;  Codex  D,  or  Clar- 
omontanus,  9 ;  ancient  versions, 
10;  nearly  all  these  reject  the 
reading  ^tSs  10;  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sions,  11  ;  the  Syriac,  11  ;  the 
Philoxenian,  12;  the  Aethiopic, 
13 ;  the  Coptic,  Thebaic,  Gothic, 
Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions, 

14  ;  authority  of  the  Fathei’s,  1.5; 
limitations  with  which  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Fathers  is  to  be  received, 

15  ;  certain  of  these  clearly  suj)- 
port  Sr  16;  particularly  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  17;  distinctly  quotes 
the  passage  several  times,  1 7  ;  in¬ 
direct  allusions  to  it,  21 ;  in  two 
passages  seems  to  favor  3edr  21  ; 

,  testimony  of  Gelasius,  23  ;  writers  ] 
who  probably  favor  the  reading 
Ss,  24 ;  Chrysostom,  25 ;  writers 
wIjo  clearly  read  ^«ds,  31 ;  Grego¬ 
ry  of  Nysssa,  31  ;  writers  who 
probably  favor  <5«ds,  36  ;  Theo- 
dorct,  36 ;  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  references  to  the  passage  39  ; 
both  readings  current  in  the  fourth 
century',  42  ;  the  story  told  of 
Macedonius  by  Liberatus,  42 ; 
general  result  of  the  examination 
of  the  external  evidence,  45  ;  the 
internal  evidence,  46  ;  not 


likely  to  be  a  careless  alteration 
from  Ss,  46  ;  the  reading  Ss,  does 
not  make  good  Greek,  46  ;  Si,  it  is 
said,  very  easily  changed  into  dt6s 
47  ;  oj,  the  more  difficult  reading, 
47  ;the  article  omitted  before  ftcoj, 
47  ;  it  is  in  favor  of  Ss,  that  Paul 
has  in  other  cases  connected  /xwr- 
Ti^pioi/  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
tpavtpou,  48;  t>j  altered  into^eJs  for 
its  use  in  polemic  theology,  48. 

F. 

Fabrrs  Letters  against  Materialism, 
noticed,  525. 

Fiske,  Daniel  2’.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
467,  568. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  642-77. 

First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Genesis, 
attested  by  their  Contents,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hack- 
ett,  395 ;  the  true  idea  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history,  395  ;  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people  a  history 
of  the  race,  397 ;  heathen  nations 
destitute  of  any  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  race,  397;  Israel,  in- 
one  sense,  separate  from  other  na¬ 
tions,  398 ;  only  information  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind  found  in  Genesis,  399; 
to  give  a  true  account  of  the  origin 
of  men,  the  high  purpose  of  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis, 
400 ;  importance  of  the  geneaJog 
ical  registers  found  in  these  chap¬ 
ters,  401 ;  the  posterity  of  Adam 
divide  into  two  classes,  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  the  irreligious,  402 ;  the 
same  division  takes  place  after  the 
flood,  403  ;  three  great  catastro¬ 
phes  in  the  early  history  of  men, 
405;  th(‘ir  eflfects  still  apparent, 
407 ;  nationality,  religion,  and  lan¬ 
guage  the  three  great  elements  in 
the  historical  life  of  nations,  407 ; 
quotation  from  Schclling  to  the 
cfiect  that  nations  did  not  always 
exist,  nor  begin  to  be  of  them¬ 
selves,  408 ;  this  same  topic  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  ethical  {joint  of 
view,  411;  contrast  between  the 
ideal  unity  of  our  race  and  the 
present  recility  a  painful  one,  412 ; 
the  race  rent  by  some  original 
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transgression,  412 ;  local  tradition 
concemiiig  the  Babylonian  tower, 
414;  two  points  connected  with 
this  tradition  of  special  interest, 
415;  the  flood  affected  not  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  earth  only,  415 ;  the 
flood  proved  by  the  traditions 
found  among  all  nations,  416 ;  a 
tradition  found  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  South  America,  417;  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  418; 
among  the  Fijis,  418;  among  the 
North  American  aborigines,  419; 
in  Mexico,  420 ;  among  Asiatic 
nations,  422 ;  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  these  traditions 
their  reference  to  one  great  event, 
423 ;  the  apostasy  has  effected  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  425 ; 
the  difference  between  the  sinful 
act  and  the  sinful  state  important 
in  explaining  the  effect  of  the 
apostasy,  425 ;  hereditary  sin  a 
proof  of  our  descent  from  a  com¬ 
mon  parentage,  428;  the  apostasy 
of  mankind  a  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  devil,  429;  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  origin  of  sin,  true,  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  430 ;  the 
three  stages  or  parts  of  the  devil’s 
tempiation,  430;  the  account  in 
Genesis  of  the  fall  of  man  will  bear 
examination,  435 ;  the  information 
given  in  the  first  tliree  chapters 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  435  ; 
the  foundation  of  all  which  relates 
to  man’s  entire  life  found  in  these 
eleven  chapter,  438. 

G. 

Galatians^  Remarks  on  Various  Ren¬ 
derings  in,  article  on,  by  Kev.  H. 
B.  Uackett,  138. 

Genesis,  First  Eleven  Chapters  of, 
attested  hy  their  Contents,  article 
on,  395. 

George  Calixtus,  article  on,  by 
Charles  M.  Mead,  315;  the  first 
lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century 
fruitful  of  influence  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  315  ;  birth  and 
early  education  of  Calixtus,  317; 
University  of  He'mstadt,  318 ; 
character  of  Martini,  instructor  of 
Calixtus  at  Helmstadt,  320;  Ca- 


lixtus’s  labors  as  Professor  almost 

{mrely  literary,  322 ;  his  polemical 
iterary  labors,  323 ;  writes  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  papacy,  323 ;  apos¬ 
tasy  of  many  prominent  Piotes- 
tants,  326 ;  Calixtus’s  collisions 
with  the  rigid  Lutherans,  328 ; 
controversy  with  Stats  Biischer, 
331 ;  with  H.  Hdpfner.  332 ;  with 
the  three  Saxon  Universities,  333 ; 
notice  of  some  of  Calixtus’s  most 
important  theological  works,  337  ; 
his  Disputationes  de  Praecipius 
Capitibus,  337 ;  Epitome  Theo- 
logiae,  337 ;  Apparatus  Theolog- 
icus,  340 ;  edition  of  Augustine 
de  Doctrina  Christiana.  340 ;  The- 
ologia  Moralis,  341 ;  works  on  Es¬ 
chatology,  342 ;  de  Factis  quae 
Deus  cum  Hominibus  iniit,  343. 
Gi/i  of  Tongues,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  David  Greene,  99 ;  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  an  occasion  of  great 
perplexity,  99 ;  will  probably  never 
be  completely  tducidated,  99 ; 
writers  on  this  subject  divisible 
into  two  classes,  those  who  assert, 
and  those  who  deny,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  nature  of  the  gift,  100;  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  'J'estament,  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  gift,  1 00 ;  Mark  xvi. 
17,  100;  the  record  in  Acts  ii.  4, 
102;  the  disciples  had  no  clear 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
mission,  102 ;  the  place  of  the 
Pentecostal  miracle,  102 ;  three 
phenomena:  the  sound  of  wind, 
the  cloven  tongues,  the  speaking 
with  other  tongues,  104 ;  rumors 
of  what  was  going  on  spread 
through  the  city,  106 ;  Peter’s 
address  to  the  multitude,  107  ; 
miracle  recorded  in  Acti  x.  44, 
108 ;  in  Acts  xix.  6, 109;  in  1  Cor. 
xii.,  109 ;  connected  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  110;  meaning  of  the 
formula  tw  voi.  111 ;  the  ability  to 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  and 
tlie  ability  to  interpret  not  always 
given  to  the  same  person,  113 ;  it 
is  supposed  that  the  apostles  were 
enabled  by  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
speak  and  write  any  language 
which  they  might  have  occasion 
to  use,  114;  that  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  the  hearers  wero  enabled 
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to  understand,  each  as  if  he  heard 
in  his  own  language,  115;  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed 
only  for  a  limited  time,  115 ;  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the 
apostles  speamng  in  the  common 
language  of  Judea,  and  not  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew,  116  ;  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  mental  state  of  the 
aTOstles,  and  not  in  the  language 
^^ch  they  used,  117 ;  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  referred  to  in  Acts  ii. 
was  really  a  divine  gift,  but  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  was  merely 
a  fanatical  imitation  of  a  divine  gift, 
117;  the  question  whether  «^Ac5(r<rois 
XoAXciv  means  to  speak  in  some 
language  not  vernacular,  or  to  utter 
sounds  not  of  any  language,  but 
which  could  be  interpreted  bj^  one 
specially  inspired,  118  ;  particular 
examination  of  what  Paul  says  on 
the  subject,  119 ;  the  key  to  the 
whole  subject  found  in  Christ’s 
promise,  Mark  xvi.  17,  120;  the 
gift  of  tongues  a  supernatural  en¬ 
dowment  bestowed  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  commission  given  to  the 
apostles,  121;  the  gift  of  tongues 
referred  to  in  all  the  passages  cited 
essentially  the  same,  122;  it  was 
given  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  122 ;  not 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  gift,  1 23 ; 
not  designed  to  aid  the  apostles  in 
preaching  in  different  languages, 
123  ;  the  want  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  modem  times  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  tardiness  in  missionary 
work,  125  ;  no  more  favorable 
period  than  the  present  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  125. 

Gi'au  on  the  Semitic  and  Indo- Ger¬ 
manic  Races,  noticed,  344. 

Green,  Rev.  David,  article  by,  99. 

H. 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  articles  by,  138, 
395. 

Harkness^s  Latin  Grammar,  noticed, 
349. 

Harless's  Christian  Ethics,  noticed, 
623. 

Harris,  Prof.  Samuel,  article  by,  79. 

Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Green,  noticed,  175. 


Historical  Studies  in  College,  their 
Degree  of  Importance,  and  the  best 
way  of  conducting  them,  article  on 
by  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  251 ; 
definition  of  history,  251  ;  a  na^ 
tion  that  makes  no  progress  has 
no  histoiy,  251 ;  need  of  historical 
information  in  our  own  country, 
252 ;  studies  that  ought  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  collegiate  course, 

253  ;  subserviency  of  history  to 
other  studies,  254 ;  specially  im¬ 
portant  in  regard  to  all  studies 
pertaining  to  ancient  literature, 

254  ;  in  regard  to  all  studies  of  a 
moral  nature,  255 ;  the  study  of 
history  tends  to  consolidate  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
give  the  mind  more  power  over 
them,  257  ;  history  cannot  be  re- 
feVred  to  the  student’s  private  in¬ 
dustry,  259 ;  the  best  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  historical  studies  in  col¬ 
lege,  259 ;  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
college  and  the  time  allotted,  259 ; 
the  three  courses  of  study  in  the 
German  gymnasia,  261 ;  impos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  three  such 
courses  into  our  colleges,  263  ; 
necessity  of  selecting  certain  im¬ 
portant  periods,  263 ;  relative 
claims  of  ancient  and  modem  his¬ 
tory,  263  ;  arguments  on  both 
sides,  264 ;  Grecian  and  Roman 
history  could  by  themselves  be 
taught  in  college  with  comparative 
thoroughness,  265  ;  the  history  of 
modem  Europe  should  be  em¬ 
braced  in  the  course,  267  ;  the 
task  of  the  professor  of  modem 
history  one  of  great  difficulty,  268 ; 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to 
the  subject  must  be  limited,  269 ; 
a  proper  selection  to  be  made  of 
what  ought  to  be  studied,  269 ; 
choice  between  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  269 ;  a  course  in 
modern  history  divides  itself  into 
two  parts ;  first,  a  general  survey 
of  European  history,  270 ;  second, 
the  special  history  of  England, 
271 ;  two  topics,  the  time  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  time  of  Edward 
HI.,  specially  important,  272 ;  study 
of  text-books,  273 ;  the  professor’s 
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lectures,  273 ;  preparation  of  es¬ 
says  by  the  student,  275  ;  private 
historical  reading,  276;  study  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  278  ;  of 
Henry  VIII.,  278;  reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth, 
280 ;  method  of  teaching  history 
introduced  by  Guizot,  282  ;  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  methotl,  282. 

Hodge's  Commentary  on  Romans,  no¬ 
ticed,  159. 

Hoppin,  Prof.  J.  M.,  article  by,  642. 

Hurter,  Rev.  J.  C.,  Letter  to  the 
Editor,  154. 

I. 

Infant  Baptism  by  A.  S.  Pfarrer, 
noticed,  690. 

J. 

Jerome,  the  Life  and  Labors  of,  by 
Prof.  Zockler,  noticed,  693. 

Jesus  and  the  Parties  of  his  Age,  by 
Dr.  Kleinert,  noticed,  690. 

Judaism  and  its  History,  by  Dr.  A. 
Geiger,  noticed,  691. 

L 

Lewin's  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  noticed 
156. 

Life  of  Christ,  Works  on  the,  articles 
on,  177,  207. 

Life  and  Corespondence  of  Theodore 
Parker,  article  on,  bv  Heman  Lin¬ 
coln,  D.D.,  588-619.' 

Lincoln,  Heman,  D.D.,  article  by, 
588. 

M. 

Manning,  President,  and  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  Brown  University,  noticed 
162. 

Marks  of  the  Supernatural  in  God’s 
Promise  to  Abraham,  article  on, 
by  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  79 ;  the 
controversy  of  Rationalism  not 
tyith  Christianity  but  with  Theism, 
79;  Christianity  essentially  mirac¬ 
ulous,  79 ;  Christianity  willing  to 
submit  her  claims  to  the  court  of 
reason,  79;  the  truth  of  Christian¬ 
ity  debatable  only  with  a  theist 
who  admits  the  possibility  of  mira¬ 
cles,  80 ;  rationalism  has  no  right 
to  criticise  the  Bible,  80 ;  these 
principles  important  in  the  inter- 


retatlon  of  God’s  promise  to  Abra- 
am,  81 ;  the  unity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  giving  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption  often  forgotten,  82 ;  nec¬ 
essary  on  the  ground  of  this  unity 
to  interpret  the  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  as  referring  to  blessings  com¬ 
ing  through  redemption,  83;  we 
are  compelled  to  interpret  history 
before  Abraham  as  referring  to 
redemption,  84;  compelled  to  do 
the  same  as  to  the  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Israelites,  84 ;  certain 
characteristics  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  as  proof  of  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  85  ;  a  promise  of  blessedness 
to  man,  85  ;  the  blessing  promised 
not  one  of  mere  fancy,  but  to  be 
tactically  realized,  86;  the  Old 
Testament  proved  thereby  to  be 
divine,  87  ;  the  whole  human  fam¬ 
ily  to  receive  blessings  through 
Abraham’s  posterity,  88 ;  the  prom¬ 
ise  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  religion,  90;  polytheism 
essentially  divisive,  91 ;  this  bless¬ 
ing  realized  through  the  agency  of 
a  people  chosen  by  God,  92 ;  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  life  and  institutions  of 
the  Israelites  able,  aside  from  this 
divine  promise,  to  account  for  the 
blessings  it  is  to  give  to  mankind, 
93 ;  a  reach  of  thought  shown  in 
the  promise  which  could  not  have 
.been  less  than  divine,  94  ;  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Israelites  only  a 
special  application  of  a  general 
principle,  95 ;  the  Israelites  a 
church  to  which  was  entrusted  the 
true  religion,  97. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Iloppin,  642. 

Mead,  Prof.  Charles  M.,  articles  by, 
207,  315.  Letter  to  the  Editor, 
679. 

Means,  Rev.  J.  O.,  article  by,  529. 

More  Recent  Works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  article  on,  by  Charles  M. 
Mead,  207  ;  Renan’s  Life  of  Christ 
less  objectionable  than  that  of 
Strauss,  207  ;  outline  of  his  view 
of  the  four  Gospels,  208 ;  statement 
of  his  general  hypothesis  respect¬ 
ing  Jesus,  209;  his  honesty  not 
above  suspicion,  211  ;  Schleier- 
machcr’s  Life  of  Jesus,  212;  its 
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general  characteristics,  212;  most 
noticealile  points  in  the  author’s 
view  of  Christ’s  life,  212  ;  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  (lie  miracles  of  Christ,  214; 
his  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  214  ;  Schenkel’s 
Characterbild  Jesii,  216 ;  attempts 
to  make  the  life  of  Christ  thorough¬ 
ly  comprehensible,  216  ;  accepts 
liolzmann’s  investigations  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  biography  of 
Christ,  216 ;  considers  Christ  a 
mere  man,  217;  rejects  miracles, 
218 ;  Christ’s  life  not  made  com¬ 
prehensible,  218;  the  moral  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  l)ook  deserves  rec¬ 
ognition,  219;  design  of  Strauss 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  220 ; 
his  expectation  of  the  future  gen¬ 
eral  t:urrcncy  of  his  book  not 
wholly  groundless,  221 ;  folly  of 
trying  to  eradicate  the  miraculous 
element  from  revelation,  221 ;  utter 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural,  the 
form  which  rationalism  now  in¬ 
clines  to  take  222. 

N. 

Neander’s  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christian  Church,  noticed,  350. 

Keander's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Ethics,  noticed,  522. 

Neto  England  Theology,  article  on, 
by  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  D.D.,  467;  def¬ 
initions  of  the  term,  467  ;  narrow¬ 
ness,  objected  to  the  term,  468  ;  is 
New  England  theology  a  new  sys¬ 
tem?  470;  it  is  in  many  respects 
old,  472;  has  gradually  been  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complete, 
475;  its  teachings  on  the  nature 
of  virtue,  477;  Pres.  Edwards’s 
theory  of  virtue,  478;  ail  virtue 
resolvable  into  love,  480;  all  vir¬ 
tue  always  the  same,  481 ;  all  virtue 
consists  in  voluntary  acts  or  states, 
482 ;  virtue  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe,  484 ;  the  highest  good 
the  highest  happiness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  485 ;  the  nature  of  sin,  486  ; 
all  sin  consists  in  selfishness,  487 ; 
all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  exer¬ 
cises,  488 ;  does  not  consist  in  the 
consequents  of  moral  a'-ts,  488 ; 
nor  in  anything  which  precedes 
them,  489 ;  not  in  involuntary  acts 


from  which  voluntary  acts  proceed 
490 ;  not  in  involuntary  dispositions* 
491;  disposition  used  in  three 
senses,  491 ;  original  sin,  494  ;  the 
Princeton  theory  of  original  sin, 

494  ;  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  ■ 
that  sin  consists  in  moral  acts  alone 

495  ;  Pres.  Edwards’s  modification 
of  the  old  theory,  495 ;  views  of 
Hopkins, 498 ;  Dr.Emcrson’.s  views, 
501 ;  views  of  later  theologians, 
501 ;  natural  ability,  503  ;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  504  ;  sinners  have  no  moral 
ability,  505  ;  have  full  natural  abil¬ 
ity,  606 ;  difference  between  the 
views'of  New  England  divines  and 
the  old  doctrine, 508 ;  Edwards  held 
that  sinners  have  natural  ability 
and  powe^to  use  it,  509  ;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  his  views  met  with  a 
proof  of  this,  509  ;  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  asserts  that  moral 
inability  consists  in  mere  want  of 
will,  509 ;  natural  inability  and 
moral  essentially  different,  510 ; 
natural  inability  a  real  inability, 
510 ;  capacity  to  know  God  not  an 
incapable  capacity,  510  ;  regenera¬ 
tion,  568 ;  a  change  from  holy  ex¬ 
ercises  to  sinful  exercises,  569  ;  is 
the  sinner  active  or  passive  in  re¬ 
generation  ?  573 ;  does  (he  Holy 
Spirit  act  directly  on  the  soul  or 
by  means  of  the  truth  ?  575 ;  atone¬ 
ment,  577  ;  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  578 ;  the  design  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  579  ;  it  was  not  designed  to 
sati.ffy  distributive  justice,  579  ;  it 
was  designed  to  satisfy  general  jus¬ 
tice,  580;  the  death  of  Christ  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  580 ;  decrees,  584  ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  divines  accept  the  ordinary 
statements  in  the  old  Calvinistio 
symbols  on  this  subject,  584 ;  to 
decree  the  existence  of  sin  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  character  of 
God,  585 ;  not  inconsistent  with 
man’s  free  moral  agency,  586. 

P. 

Parker,  Theodore,  Life  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  of,  article  on,  by  H.  Lin¬ 
coln,  D.D.,  588 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  440. 
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Perkins,  Rev.  Justin,  letters  from,  to 
the  Editor,  150,  681. 

Permanence  of  Christianity  in  the  In¬ 
tention  of  its  Founders,  The,  arti> 
cle  on  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.D.,  223 ;  summary  of  Christi¬ 
anity  given  by  Paul  at  the  close  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  223; 
Christianity  asserted  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  intention  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  224;  Christianity  evidently 
from  God,  and  designed  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  the  world  as  to  moral 
progress,  224  ;  Christianit;)r  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  a  stage  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  race, 
225;  the  Bible  asserted  by  some 
to  be  antiq^uated,on  the  ground  of 
scientific  discoveries,  226;  Chris¬ 
tianity  denied  to  be  a  supernatural 
religion,  and  one  which  was  meant 
to  be  permanent,  227 ;  citation  from 
Compte,  227,  from  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  227 ;  the  question  of  the  j^r- 
manenee  of  Christianity  a  vital 
question,  229 ;  statement  of  the 
question,  229;  Christianity  not  a 
natural  development  of  human 
thought,  but  an  incoming  of  divine 
thought,  230;  the  apostles,  with 
one  exception,  learned  all  directly 
.from  Christ,  230 ;  an  unconscious 
preparation  for  a  purer  faith,  231 ; 
Christianity  a  development  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  232 ;  citation  irom  Merivale 
in  proof,  233 ;  the  Gospel  meant 
to  oe  made  known  to  all  nations, 
234 ;  Christianity  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  adequate'  to  the 
needs  of  human  society,  235 ;  the 
Bible  ade(|uate  to  the  demands  of 
man’s  spiritual  nature  in  the  most 
advanced  stage,  236 ;  the  Hebrew 

eirtraiture  of  nature  judged  b^ 
umboldt  to  be  correct,  236 ;  this 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  sci¬ 
ence,  237  ;  an  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery  in  nature  conceded  by  ration¬ 
alists,  238;  Christianity  able  to 
unveil  this  mystery,  240 ;  allusion 
to  the  uncovering  of  the  statue  of 
Schiller,  240;  Christianity  equal 
to  the  whole  work  of  social  pro¬ 
gress  and  reform,  242  ;  proved  by 
fkcts,  243;  Christianity  equal  to 
the  work  of  political  reconstruction, 
VoL.  XXII.  No.  88.  89 


244  ;  the  need  of  the  South  in  re¬ 
gard  to  reconstruction,  245 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  adequate  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants man  247 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  recognizes  the  moral 
condition  and  needs  of  the  human 
soul,  248;  the  church  should  be 
aggressive,  250. 

PhUlipt^a  Dogmatic  Theology  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  noticed,  519. 

Potmn,  Rev.  Lemuel  S.,  article  by, 
127. 

Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  The,  by  Dr.  Fried. 
Hosse,  noticed,  694. 

R. 

Readings,  Various,  of  1  Tim.  iii.  15, 
article  on,  1. 

Religion  and  Chemistry,  article  on, 
by  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D’.,  440 ; 
Prof.  Cooke’s  Religion  and  Chem¬ 
istry  characterized,  440 ;  the  work 
a  treatise  on  natural  theolo^,  440 ; 
the  aigument  from  design  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  our  ignorance 
of  final  causes,  441 ;  knowledge  of 
final  causes  not  needed  in  order  to 
prove  design,  443 ;  the  chemistry 
of  the  atmosphere  proves  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  ends,  444 ;  were 
the  atmosphere  a  simple  sub^nce 
design  could  not  be  so  easily  in¬ 
ferred  445 ;  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  self-perpetuating  sys¬ 
tem,  447 ;  objection  drawn  from 
the  development  theor}',  448 ;  no 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  be 
traced  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
448 ;  organic  existence  and  animal 
life  everywhere  show  creative  pur¬ 
pose,  450 ;  the  development  theory 
confounds  adaptedness  with  causa¬ 
tion,  451 ;  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  clearly  prove  design  and  a 
designing  mind,  451 ;  science  has 
shown  tmit  all  power  belongeth 
unto  God,  453  does  the  universe 
prove  the  infinity  and  eternity  of 
God  ?  454 ;  does  it  prove  the  moral 
attributes  of  Godr  455;  science 
proves  utilities  and  beneficent  ad¬ 
aptations,  456 ;  divine  providence 
an  article  of  natural  religion,  458 ; 
the  doctrines  which  appertain  sole¬ 
ly  to  man’s  spiritual  constitution 
intimated  in  nature,  461 ;  natural 
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theolo^  or  religion  sasceptible  of 
two  different  meaningsi,  464;  an¬ 
alysis  of  Cooke’s  l^ligion  and 
Chemistry,  465. 

Remarks  on  Renderings  of  the  Com- 
mon  Version  in  the  Episde  to  the 
Galatians,  article,  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Hackett,  138;  chapter  iy.  2,  139; 
YS.  4,  139 ;  vs.  5,  139 ;  vs.  7,  9  and 

12,  140;  va.  13,  141;  vs.  17  and 
18,  142;  vs.  22,  24,  and  25,  143; 
chapter  v.  3,  144  ;  vs.  12,  145 ;  vs. 

13,  15,  and  17,  146;  vs.  19,  147; 
chapter  vi.  5,  147  ;  vs.  11,  148. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  hy  Dr.  Bey- 
schlag,  noticed,  694. 

S 

Schnechnhurger's  lectures  on  the 
New  Testament  Times,  noticed,  347. 

Scriptural  Philosophy  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  and  of  Councils,  The, 
article  on,  by  Edward  Beecher. 
D.  D.,  284 ;  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  higher  system  of  which  Con¬ 
gregationalism  is  a  part,  284 ;  three 
parts  in  the  life  and  actions  of 
Christ,  285;  predictions  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  285 ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  fully  developed  and  univer 
sal,  287 ;  the  kinj^om  of  God 
does  not  abolish  civil  governments, 
288;  means  of  attaining  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  289 ;  the<!e  means, 
wisely  adapted  to  the  striking 
characteristics  of  that  kingdom, 
289  ;  God  everywhere  supreme  in 
his  kingdom,  and  all  great  human 
centralizations  to  be  avoided,  290 ; 
particular  churches,  not  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  one  body,  290 ;  his¬ 
torical  facts  on  which  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  rests,  291 ;  fundamental 
warrant  and  reason  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  292;  the  fundamental 
reason  of  Congregationalism  its  su- 

Eerior  fitness  to  promote  personal 
oliness,  292;  Congregationalism 
best  fitted  to  keep  Christians  in 
vital  contact  with  the  Bible,  292 ; 
bad  effects  of  higher  organizations, 
294 ;  these  effects  of  hierarchies, 
not  mcridy  imaginary,  but  histor¬ 
ical  facts,  294  ;  the  chief  inipul^o 
to  form  such  organizations  a  long¬ 


ing  afler  the  unity  of  the  church, 
296;  Congregationalism  aims  at 
and  tends  to  bring  about  a  real 
unity,  296  ;  the  history  of  hier¬ 
archies  a  history  of  divisions,  297; 
the  power  of  the  congregational 
principle,  299 ;  congregational 
councils,  300 ;  councils  a  mode  of 
securing  a  real  unity  of  tha  church, 
300 ;  definition  of  councils  301 ; 
considerations  in  proof  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  power  of  councils,  301 ;  illrs- 
trafion  of  these  principles.  802; 
congregational  councils  different 
from  ancient  councils  afler  the 
second  century,  305  ;  ideals  of 
congregat  onal  development  in 
the  future,  306  ;  division  of  local 
churches  among  higher  oigani- 
zations  will  cease,  306;  doc^inal 
differences  removed,  307 ;  increase 
of  patience  of  thought,  308;  the 
production  of  intelligent,  self^v- 
emed  people,  309;  sanctification 
of  all  departments  of  society,  310; 
ne<*essity  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
holiness  and  communion  with  God, 
311 ;  this  holiness  to  be  extended 
to  all  departments  of  human  action, 
312;  the  divine  laws  of  unity  to 
be  regarded,  313. 

Sears.  Pres.  Barnas,  article  by,  251 ; 

Shemitic  and  Indo-Germanic  Races 
in  their  Relation  to  Religion  and 
Science,  by  Grau,  noticed,  172. 

Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  353. 

Son  of  God,  The,  article  on,  by  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  620;  God  and  man, 
the  two  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  620;  Christ  called  the 
Son  of  God  most  frequently  in 
John’s  Gospel,  620 ;  styled  the  Son 
of  God  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
way,  622 ;  the  title  implies  peculiar 
nearness  to  God,  623  ;  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  in 
his  higher  nature,  624  ;  wonderful 
ways  wherein  this  higher  filial  re¬ 
lation  was  expressed  during  his 
humiliation,  626  ;  the  Son  ot  God 
the  image  of  God,  629 ;  Christ  the 
eternal  word  of  God,  630 ;  the  Son 
of  God  the  representative  of  the 
Father,  633 ;  the  Son  of  God  real¬ 
ly  and  truly  God,  636  ;  the  general 
teachings  of  the  Bible  show  that 
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Christ  is  really  God,  637 ;  his  char¬ 
acter  superhuman,  638  ;  Christ  a 
perfect  type  and  pattern,  640 ;  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  means  by 
which  perfection  is  to  be  reached, 
640. 

Son  of  Many  The,  article  on,  by  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  51 ;  the  name 
found  only  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Acts,  51  ;  applied  only  by 
Christ  to  himself,  51 ;  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  use  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  52 ;  reference  to  Daniel  vii. 
13,  import  of  the  phrase,  55;  it 
implies  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  55 ; 
proof  of  his  humanity,  56  ;  he  was 
not  only  a  man  but  the  man,  58 ; 
he  had  no  individual  idiosyncrasies, 
59  ;  he  had  no  prejudices,  60 ;  he 
was  a  model  man,  61 ;  exhibited 
all  human  virtues  in  a  perfect  form, 
61 ;  he  was  the  representative  man, 
63 ;  he  was  a  friend  of  man,  65 ; 
originally  he  was  more  than  human , 
68 ;  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
sugsested  by  this  idea  of  the  Son 
of  Min,  69;  it  throws  light  on 
many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  69 ;  the  prophecies  con¬ 
tained  in  Genesis  lii.  and  in  Psalm 
viii.,  70  ;  passages  that  had  refer¬ 
ence  originally  to  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  71 ;  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  human  side  of  our  religion, 
72 ;  reference  to  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion,  73;  not  sufficient  prominence 
given  to  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  74 ;  sacredness  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  76. 

Spragues  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit^  noticed,  526. 

Suhsiitutionary  Sufferingsy  by  Dr.  H. 
Schultz,  noticed,  690. 

Supernatural,  Marks  of  the,  in  God's 
Promise  to  Abraham,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  S.  Harris,  79. 

T. 

Temptation,  The,  article  on  by  Rev. 
Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  127 ;  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  Christ  the  real  theme  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Regained,  127  ; 
the  primary  design  of  Satan  to  as- 
ceitain  whether  Jesus  was  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  the  Son  of  God,  127 ; 
M  lion’s  account  of  the  temptation. 


128 ;  Neander’s  theory  of  the  temp¬ 
tation,!  30  ;  Olshauscn’s  theory,!  30 ; 
Ellicott’s,  131 ;  the  significance  of 
each  of  the  three  temptations,  132 ; 
the  main  design  of  the  tempter  in 
the  first  temptation  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  our  Lord’s  sonship  and  divin¬ 
ity,  133;  such  a  temptation  ex¬ 
ceedingly  natural,  133 ;  such  a 
temptation  very  severe,  134 ;  not 
likely  that  Jesus  would  perform 
any  miracle  at  the  devil’s  bidding, 
134  ;  the  first  temptation  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  specimen,  134;  the 
method  pursued  in  the  second 
temptation  different  from  the  first, 
135;  the  third  temptation  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  all  temptations  like  the 
first  and  second,  137 ;  Christ’s 
temptation  does  hot  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  human  sympathies,  138. 

Tholuck's  History  of  Rationalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  621. 

Ihompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  223,  679. 

Tongues,  The  Gift  of,  article  on,  by 
^v.  D.  Green,  99. 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  Prof,  articles  by,  51, 
620. 

W. 

Ward,  Rev.  W.  H.,  article  by,  1 . 

WehstePs  Dictionary,  new  edition, 
noticed,  166. 

What  is  the  True  Conception  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Worship  ?  article  on,  %  Rev. 
J.  O.  Means,  529 ;  importance  at¬ 
tached  by  Paul  to  the  place  of 
worship,  529  ;  his  scrupulosity  per¬ 
haps  blamed,  530 ;  definition  of 
worship,  531;  right  conceptions  of 
God  should  be  entertained,  531 ; 
the  form  of  expression  should  be 
appropriate,  531 ;  duty  of  worship, 
532 ;  it  arises  from  a  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to 
him,  532 ;  worship  necessary  for 
our  good,  534  ;  the  importance  of 
worship  shown  in  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  and  contents  of  the  Bible,  534 ; 
spirituality  of  worship,  535  ;  spirit¬ 
uality  of  worship  does  not  imply 
that  places  and  seasons  may  not  be 
considered  as  sai;red,  536  ;  we  ne¬ 
cessarily  assign  to  Go<l  a  locality, 
537  ;  spirituality  does  not  abrogate 
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•et  forms  of  worship,  539 ;  forms 
of  S[Hritual  worship  ma^  540 ; 

new  sacraments  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  541 ;  twofold 
danger  of  making  too  much  of 
forms,  and  doing  away  with  them  i 
entirely,  542  ;  conceptions  and 
emotions  that  demand  expression 
in  Christian  worship,  544 ;  distinc¬ 
tive  recognition  of  Crod  in  Christ, 
544;  the  feelings  which  arise  in 
View  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  divine  attributes,  545  ;  the  idea 

•  of  hom2^  and  the  expression  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  penitence  and 
nutb,  546 ;  love  and  joy  in  view  of 
salvation,  547  ;* appropriate  forms 
for  expressing  Christian  feeling  in 
worship,  549 ;  prayer  and  praise 
in  vocal  and  musical  expression, 
549  ;  singing  and  music  needed  in 
the  largest  measure,  550;  lan¬ 
guage  only  an  inferior  sort  of  mu¬ 
sic,  551 ;  presentation  of  offerings 
to  be  recognized  as  an  act  of  the 
most  elevated  Christian  worship, 
552 ;  in  the  ancient  economy  offer¬ 
ings  were  prominent  in  divine 
service,  553 ;  offerings  a  part  of 
public  worship  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  553 ;  the  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  as  developed  under  the  gos¬ 
pel,  555 ;  reading  and  meditation  in 
the  Word  of  God  a  part  of  worship, 
556  ;  preaching  as  related  to  wor¬ 
ship,  557;  preaching,  reading  the 

.  Bible,  558 ;  preaching  makes  the 
worshipper  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  God,  558 ;  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  supper  the  culminating 
point  of  worship,  560;  the  I<ord’s 
supper,  564. 

WisenmanrCs  History  of  Jesus  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  its  own  Evidence, 
noticed,  520. 

Woolsey's  Introduction  to  (he  Study 
of  International  Law,  noticed,  1 74. 

Worles  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Smnuel  J.  Andrews, 
177 ;  identity  of  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  177;  J.  N.  Sepp’s  Leben 
Jesm  179;  all  pagan  religions 
sjrmbolic,  and  find  &eir  explana¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  180;  Sepp  fails  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  svmbob 


of  paganism,  180 ;  devotes  less  a^ 
tention  to  geography  than  to  chro¬ 
nology,  181 ;  his  work  compara* 
tively  valueless  as  regards  the 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  182; 
Friedlieb's  Geschichte  des.Lebens 
Jesu  Christa,  183 ;  his  chronology, 
183 ;  his  work  on  the  whole  use¬ 
ful,  183  Bucher’s  Das  Leben 
Jesu  Christi,  184 ;  Patritius’s  de 
Evangefiis  Libri  Tres,  184  ;  its 
great  amount  of  patristic  learning, 
185 ;  ample  proof  of  progress  m 
the  work,  186 ;  Ewald’s  Geschichte 
Christus  und  Seiner  Zeit,  186 ; 
outline  of  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels,  187 ;  his  Life  ol 
Christ  necessarily  unsatisfactory 
and  defective,  188 ;  not,  however, 
without  value,  189;  Hase’s  Ebs 
Leben  Jesu,  190 ;  assumes  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  191 ;  little 
to  choose  between  Hase  and 
Strauss,  192 ;  inferior  to  Ewald  in 
depth  and  earnestness  of  character, 
193  ;  Clarke’s  translation  of  the 
work,  1 93 ;  Lichtenstein’s  Lebens- 
geschichte  des  Herrn  Jesu  Chriitti, 
1 94 ;  essentially  unlike  the  works 
of  Hase  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  clergymen,  194;  gives 
much  attention  to  chronology,  194; 
the  author’s  obligations  to  Prof. 
HofmanofElangen,  195;  Ebrard’s 
Kritik  des  Evangelischen  Ges¬ 
chichte,  195;  his  work  decidedly 

Eolemic,  195;  his  chronology,  196 ; 

is  examination  of  various  critical 
theories,  198;  Hofman’s  Das  Le¬ 
ben  Jesu  nach  des  Apokryphen, 
199 ;  contrast  between  the  true 
and  the  a[)ochryphal  Gospels,  200 ; 
much  reason  for  gratituae  to  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  202 ;  pride  of  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  evinced  by  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  even  upon  theological 
subjects,  203;  gradual  approach 
to  surer  results  as  it  regards  the 
life  of  Christ,  203 ;  discrepancies 
between  the  Evangelists  fast  dis- 
appeari^,  205. 

Worship,  Ttue  Conception  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  article  on,  529. 

Wrath  of  God,  The,  by  Dr.  F.  Weber. 
I  noticed,  346. 


